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such as proportional representation, sovietism, and communism makes 
plain. Nor doesi Dr. Beard have a solution to offer. Modem democracy 
must recognize the presence of numerous economic interests and groups 
and must do its best toward the "regulation of these various and inter- 
fering interests." "In other words there is no rest for mankind, no 
final solution of eternal contradictions . . . the recognition of this fact 
is the beginning of wisdom — and of statesmanship." 

These lectures form a stimulating contribution to modern political 
thought. Their necessary brevity is disappointing to the reader — and 
doubtless to the author. Lack of space has prevented the elaboration of 
many interesting points and has tended to make the confused and com- 
plicated relation of economic and political forces assume a simplicity and 
definiteness of outline the existence of which Mr. Beard would be the 

first to deny. _, _ _ 

Robert B. Cushman 

Opening a highway to the Pacific, 1838-1846. By James Christy Bell, 
Jr. [Columbia university studies in history, economics, and public 
law, volume xcvi, number 1.] (New York: Columbia university, 
1921. 209 p.) 
This book is very interesting in spite of the fact that it is a doctor's 
thesis. It forms a part of one of the volumes of the Columbia university 
studies and may also be had separately. The title is misleading. The 
real subject is the cause of the early emigration to Oregon. The first 
four chapters are introductory, put in for background and to make 
enough bulk for a thesis. They summarize successively the early English 
and American explorations of Oregon, the diplomatic negotiations, the 
swarming of the fur traders, and the beginning of the missions. These 
summaries are excellent. The chapter on diplomatic negotiations makes 
it clear that Great Britain did not claim anything south of the Columbia 
river but does not make it sufficiently clear that the United States, by 
repeated offers to settle the boundary upon the line of the forty-ninth 
parallel, was estopped from claiming or at least from getting anything 
north of that line. The only region really in dispute therefore lay be- 
tween the Columbia and the forty-ninth parallel. The chapter on the 
fur traders should dispel the delusion, if it is still entertained by any- 
one, that the trans-Missouri region was at this time terra incognita. 
In the chapter on the missions, the author repeats the story of the first 
Flathead delegation without any inkling of the fact that it is almost 
certainly pure fabrication — the outcome of the bitter feeling between 
the protestant and the Catholic missions, a feeling that was more bitter 
on the side of the protestants since they were less successful with the 
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Indians. Upon this point he should consult the article by Major Ed- 
mond Mallet in the United States Catholic historical magazine for Jan- 
uary of 1888. 

The main point of the thesis is contained in chapter vi on agrarian 
discontent in the Mississippi valley after the recurring crisis of 1839. 
There was a complete collapse of credit and circulating medium and no 
market for surplus produce — a condition from which the middle west 
was eventually rescued by the coming of the railroads. It was this 
condition that caused the Oregon emigration. In the far west land 
would be absolutely free and an assured market was expected from the 
opening of the China trade — the original impulse to the building of a 
Pacific railway. Doubtless all emigrations have resulted from hard times 
in the region from which people emigrated, but Mr. Bell is entitled to the 
credit of showing more specifically than has ever been done before that 
this was the cause of the Oregon emigration. We are coming to see that 
in all our emigrations the basic motive has been economic and the politi- 
cal motive either incidental or an after-thought. More might have been 
made of the disposition of the pioneer to think that the land farther on 
was better, much as the rut on the other side of the road always looks 
better than the one in which a man is driving. This disposition made 
for the settlement of the country but was often bad for the pioneer. 

There are two supplementary chapters and a summary of conclusions. 
The first gives an account of the overland journey by way of the Oregon 
trail and the second tells the story of the settlement of the Willamette 
valley and the provisional government. As the author's interpretations 
in the latter chapter agree with the reviewer's, they may be accepted as 
correct. There is an appendix on "saving Oregon." The author's view 
is that, inasmuch as Oregon was never in danger of being lost, it was not 
"saved." The reviewer thinks that the author attaches insufficient im- 
portance to the coming of the pioneers. While it was true that nothing 
that happened subsequent to 1818 could technically affect the rights of 
either claimant, nevertheless actual settlement would practically streng- 
then the American position. The pioneers had not yet reached the 
region in dispute but might at any time overflow into it. The United 
States was eager to settle the controversy on account of Mexican com- 
plications. The British government could not have been unmindful 
of the danger involved in the cry of "fifty-four forty" and was willing 
to settle while the settling was still fairly good. 

The book is illustrated with several views taken from early travels and 
with a reproduction of nearly the whole of Mitchell's map for 1846 of 
Tex£U5, Oregon, and California. „ „ „ 

F. H. HODDER 



